some feminists believe the antiabortion agenda is really about 
oppressing women in order to exploit their reproductive labor. 


Why Is Abortion under Attack Now? 


For decades we've been told that abortion is merely a wedge issue 
used by Republicans to split working-class Catholics from the 
Democratic Party, and to excite a Protestant evangelical base. The 
main goal of antiabortion politics, we’ve been instructed by such 
writers as Thomas Frank, is not to curtail abortion. Rather it is to 
appeal to conservative voters who will elect politicians whose real 
interests lie with the 1 percent.® “Starting in the 1970s, Republicans 
have offered support for working-class anti-abortion views in 
exchange for working-class support for pro-business positions,” 
explained feminist law professor Joan C. Williams recently.®© 

According to this view, politicians and the 1 percent really don’t 
care one way or the other about abortion; they’re just using the issue 
to get votes. This view is so common that if you ask a group of US 
feminists today why abortion is under attack, someone will explain 
that it is a political ploy to gain the votes of conservative “values” 
voters. In other words, the pressure comes from a grassroots 
movement against abortion, and the antiabortion policies come from 
politicians playing to that base. This would mean that the main 
obstacle to our rights is a large, dedicated movement of religious 
conservatives, perhaps 30 or even 40 percent of the country. 

By contrast, if you had asked a group of feminists the same 
question in the 1960s, their answers would all revolve around the 
agenda of the power structure, the male establishment, and the 
Catholic Church. Kathie Sarachild, writing in 1971 about the reform 
of abortion laws, said the “policy of the men at the top ... is still to 
push motherhood ... The laws of this country still force the masses 
of women to have children.”©’ Ti-Grace Atkinson of The Feminists 
said in 1971 that greater population was desired “in the event of 
ground wars,” and control of women “is essential for population 
control and manipulation.”©® 


But some feminists thought the establishment wanted women to 
have fewer children. The cause of the confusion is that from the 
1950s to the 1970s, a significant bipartisan portion of the 
establishment was supportive of birth control and even abortion, both 
here and abroad, to stem what they saw as an overpopulation crisis. 


Population Controllers Ascendant 


The post-World War II baby boom in the United States lasted longer 
than any previously, and the resulting population increase led to 
panicked predictions about overcrowded cities and _ restless 
underclasses, both in the United States and abroad. Hysterical 
books predicted starvation in the Third World and crime in the United 
States. There was much hand-wringing in parts of the establishment, 
among Democrats and Republicans: 


The population problem does not have easy answers. As a member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives in the late 1960s, | remember very well 
how disturbed and perplexed my colleagues and | were by this issue. 
Famine in India, unwanted babies in the United States, poverty that 
seemed to form an unbreakable chain for millions of people—how should 
we tackle these problems? | was impressed by the sensible approach of 
Alan Guttmacher, the obstetrician who served as president of Planned 
Parenthood. It was ridiculous, he told the committee, to blame mothers on 
welfare for having too many children when the clinics and hospitals they 
used were absolutely prohibited from saying a word about birth control. So 
we took the lead in Congress in providing money and urging—in fact, even 
requiring—that in the United States family planning services be available 
for every woman, not just the private patient with her own gynecologist. 


That was Republican George H.W. Bush writing in 1973 when he 
was UN ambassador. He noted that support for population control 
was “remarkably bipartisan,” and said that there was broad support 
for a national population policy.°2 When the Roe v. Wade decision 
came down, Bush supported it. 

Seven years later, he would run with Ronald Reagan on an 
antiabortion platform. It wasn’t just his personal ambition that caused 
his shift. By the mid-1970s, it had become clear that women in the 


United States were no longer having as many children. As the birth 
rate dropped, elite opinion shifted. As in the 1860s, the birth rate 
decline accompanied women doing other things: going to college in 
record numbers, entering previously all-male occupations, and 
demanding equal pay and equal rights. The Republican Party 
lurched to the right on abortion and birth control, exiling its abortion 
supporters in its 1976 and 1980 conventions. 

The rapid shift took feminists by surprise. Judith Brown, coauthor 
of one of the 1968 papers that helped launch the women’s liberation 
movement, wrote later: “In the mid-70s, the backlash against 
abortion baffled me. Before we won the abortion victory, the 
conservatives and men had focused on how we had too many 
children, were having sex just for fun, were overpopulating the 
world.””° 

To some extent, the feminist movement has not emerged from 
that confusion. Many still suspect that the power structure secretly 
wants to reduce birth rates, especially among low-waged and 
unemployed women, and women of color. This impression is 
understandable. First, there are the outbursts of racist population 
control mentioned earlier. Also, when we do have children, we are 
expected to pay for their care entirely out of our wages, including 
childcare and health care. Increasingly this has been impossible, and 
the blame has fallen on parents. 

The US system increasingly relies on reproductive coercion, but 
this isn’t the only possible response to lower birth rates. In Europe, 
politicians openly discuss declining birth rates and respond with 
programs that make it easier to combine work and family, providing 
substantial paid parental leave (480 days in the case of Sweden); 
subsidized childcare; child allowances (monthly payments to 
parents); shortened work hours; and other blandishments parents in 
the United States can only dream of, along with national health 
systems that take the worry out of obtaining health care.” 

In contrast, in the United States the rich are on a tax strike and 
private health insurance companies have a profitable stranglehold on 
our medical system. Employers don’t even want us to take unpaid 
parental leave, never mind the six months or more of paid leave that 


are provided in over fifty countries. On top of this, our work hours are 
longer than in Europe—we work ten weeks a year more than 
German workers—and longer even than in Japan, where there’s a 
word, kardshi, for death from overwork. 

It’s hardly surprising that under these circumstances, even with 
limited access to birth control and abortion, we are having fewer 
children than ever. The birth rate in the United States is now 1.76, 
considerably below the 2.1 children per woman required to replace 
the current population. “People say they’re not having kids because 
its insanely expensive,” explains a report on a 2018 survey that 
shows that the decision to start a family has been weighed down by 
childcare costs, lack of affordable housing, and overwork. 2 

But rather than encourage childbearing with incentives, as they 
have in Europe, in the United States we have a regime of coercion. 
Abortion and birth control are expensive and set about with 
restrictions, resulting in a higher unintended birth rate than in 
comparable countries. 


New Population Crisis 


House speaker Paul Ryan made headlines for saying, “We need to 
have higher birth rates in this country” as he prepared to attack 
Social Security in December 2017.’° But he was just saying what 
establishment think tanks and policy analysts have been saying for 
decades. In 2012, conservative columnist Ross Douthat pleaded for 
“more babies please,” in the New York Times, while the Wall Street 
Journal regularly warns our birth rate will lead to economic 
stagnation and national decline.“ Think tanks like the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies warn that “The rapid aging of 
developed countries will pose a major challenge for global prosperity 
and stability during the first half of the twenty-first century.””° 

“Too few people” is the world’s new “population time bomb,” the 
Wall Street Journal warned in 2015. The “developed world’s working- 
age population [will] start declining next year, threatening global 
growth.” Stagnant economies will be the result, they claim. “Simply 


put, companies are running out of workers, customers or both. In 
either case, economic growth suffers.””© 

Racist versions have been bursting through, too. lowa 
congressperson Steve King, a vigorous opponent of abortion and 
immigration, tweeted in 2017: “Culture and demographics are our 
destiny. We can't rebuild our civilization with somebody else’s 
babies.””” 

Birth rate figures released in May 2018 led to a new round of 
hand wringing. A Tampa Bay Times editorial was typical: “The fertility 
rate in the United States declined again last year, raising long-term 
concerns about population growth and the nation’s ability to maintain 


a stable economy and support aging generations.””® The New York 
Times fretted, 


The country has been living through one of the longest declines in fertility 
in decades and demographers are trying to figure out what is driving it. 
Rates tend to drop during difficult economic times as people put off having 
babies, and then rise once the economy rebounds. But the rate has not 
recovered since the Great Recession. ’° 


The Times noted that the United States used to be able to rely on 
teen and unintended pregnancies but that now 


the United States seems to have almost caught up with most of the rest of 
the industrialized world’s low fertility rates. It used to have higher fertility for 
reasons like more teenage pregnancies, more unintended pregnancies and 
high fertility among Hispanic immigrants. But those trends have recently 
reversed, in part because of increased use of long-acting birth control 
methods like IUDs.®° 


From the standpoint of the 99 percent, lower birth rates are a 
phony crisis, but from the standpoint of the establishment, the 
problem is real. Their profits, and capitalist economic growth in 
general, rely on a continually growing workforce replenished with 
ever larger cohorts of young people to work and consume and pay 
taxes and serve in the military, and to provide for older workers when 
they retire, either individually through family ties or collectively 
through Social Security. Immigration has compensated somewhat as 


US birth rates have slumped below replacement. But immigration 
carries its own political liabilities for the employing class, which 
cannot entirely be overcome by marginalizing and _ terrorizing 
immigrant communities to prevent them from acting politically. 

This may explain why, while other “cultural issues” such as same- 
sex marriage and marijuana legalization have been making 
progress, we have gone backward significantly on abortion. This is 
because abortion is being misclassified as a cultural issue. In fact, 
the production of children—and who will pay for it—is a key 
economic battlefront. 

If the birth rate is the underlying issue, its no wonder 
establishment Democrats are “wimpy” on abortion, and even birth 
control, from upholding Hyde Amendment restrictions on abortion 
funding to blocking access to the morning-after pill. Establishment 
Democrats have the same views as the rest of the establishment on 
encouraging a higher birth rate without additional public or corporate 
expenditure. 

Three headlines confronted readers in the summer of 2018: 


U.S. BIRTHRATE HITS ANOTHER RECORD LOW 


PEOPLE SAY THEY’RE NOT HAVING KIDS BECAUSE IT’S INSANELY 
EXPENSIVE 


ANTHONY KENNEDY’S SUPREME COURT RETIREMENT THREATENS 
ABORTION RIGHTS®" 


Going by Thomas Frank’s or Joan C. Williams’s theory of 
antiabortion politics, these three phenomena would seem to be 
unconnected. But looking at the demographic roots of Comstockery 
and the reasons abortion was outlawed in the first place, that history 
seems to be echoing today. 

This may explain why we're experiencing such vigorous attacks 
on abortion and birth control now. In 1973, the ruling class was split 
on the question. Now they really want more births. And it would 
indicate why the tools and rhetoric we’re responding with, like 
privacy and choice, are inadequate to the task. 


